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Higrant farmYorkcrs suffer from low wages, seasonal 
work, unemployment, limited coverage under labor legislation, health 
and housing needs, low shill levels, and undereducatlon« These are 
further complicated by their high mobility and, in many instances, by 
language and cultural differences. Prior to 1962, no significant 
legislation or programs existed for improving the conditions of 
migrant farmworkers or for providing opportunities to them and their 
families. Since 1962, migrant education programs have achieved 
significant development toward resolving these problems (i.e., 
Higrant student Becord Transfer System; coordination and cooperation 
between states in the three major migrant streams; Interagency 
efforts to deal cooperatively with migrant education programs; and 
development of such programs as Florida*s learn and Barn and the High 
School Sguivalency Program) • However, migrant programs, like their 
clientele, have always had to fight for survival. Therefore, rather 
than allow program deterioration by indifference or elimination of 
programs by administrative fiat. Congress must re-^ezamine policies 
and procedures which may unintentionally be impeding progress toward 
improving the migrant* s conditions. The Hational Education 
Association is willing to work with Congress and other interested 
groups to determine the necessary adjustments required in legislation 
and policy that will insure full participation of migrant farmworkers 
in our system. (GQ) 
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Hr • Cha i rman and laembers of the Subcoisat t tee ^ i ao Boy Fuen tes^ Director 
of the Migrant P ro ject fo r the Na t tona I Educa tton Association* The 
national Education Association represents sone 1*7 trillion educators 
in the U.S. 

Thank you^ Chat rnan Ford and nenbers of the Sub coram i t tee ^ for the 
oppor tuni ty to express the National Educa t ion Assoc i a ti on ' s concerns 
about the problems of migrant farcQWorkers and their children* These 
hearings also afford me the opportunity to personally commend yotJ^ 
Cha ] rman Ford^ for your genuine concern and leadership in finding 
solutions to the p rob 1 ems of migrant fa rmworker s • There is no ques t i on 
that migrant farmworkers need strong advocates in Congress* 

As advoca tes for migrant f a rmworkers^ we need to be cogn i zan t of the 
di f f erences be t we en migrants and the genera 1 popu I a t i on • Leg t s I a t ion 
is written with the assumption that the population is stable. Permanent 
residency facilitates the citizen's access to benefits of the legislation 
Migrant f a rmworker s are denied this access because of the highly mo bile 
pa t terns demanded by their em ploy men t or because they have been spec i 
f i cal ly excl uded from legislation^ policy^ and regulations at all 
level s of government. 

The National Education Association joins you and others in working for 
one of Amer ica's most neglected populations^ the migrant f a rmworkers • 
The Ha t iona I Education Associa.tion's support of migrant fa rmworker s 
was most recently articulated last July by the Representative Assembly^ 
the Association's chief govern i ng body , in Resolution 7S'"^7 » which 
s ta tes: 

"The National Education Association is concerned 
with the plight of migrant workers^ particularly 
with the education of those migrant children v;ho 
are pushed ou t of s choo I because of the system's 
f a i I ure to prov i de needed educ a t i ona I oppor tun i ti es . 

"The Association urges its local affiliates to 
nego t i a te prov isions that will guarantee protection 
and full rights for teachers of migrant children. 

"The Association suppor ts legislation to insure 
equa I educa t i ona 1 oppor tun! ties for migrant children^ 
appropr i a te programs for migrant families^ and the 
right of migrant workers to be represent ed in 
collective bargaining by an organization of their 
cho i ce • 



"Hlnl-Corps^ as defined by federal legislation^ 
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should be instftuted in every state that has 
nigrant children in its school systen.'' 

As you know^ Hr. Chairiaan^ the probleas of nigrant farisworkers include 
1 ow wages and seas on al work^ unenpl oynien t ^ 1 io i ted coverage under tabor 
legislation^ job displacement caused by aechanization in agriculture^ 
low skill levels^ undereduca ti on ^ and critical health and housing 
needs- These problems are further complicated by the high mobility 
of this population and in nany instances by language and cultural 
differences* In assisting a migrant faatly^ all of these probl eps 
nust be dealt ^i th simultaneously. They cannot be permanently 
i sol a ted from each other . They aggravate one another* The Matt on al 
Education Association is syrapathettc to each of these problems. 
Our ma i n concern ^ however ^ is equitable access to educa 1 1 ona 1 oppor** 
tuntties for every migrant child* 

Prior to 19 &2 no stgnifi cant legislation or programs exi s ted for 
tinprov i ng the cond ttions of migrant f arnworker s or for providing 
oppor tun i t i es to them and thetr families* While positive and encourag-^ 
t ng s teps have been taken s i nee 1 962 , the amoun t of funds ftiade ava i li- 
able in relation to the total target population and the magnitude of 
their problems have Itnited the effecti venes s of the programs . 

There ts^ of course^ much legislation that could and should be impact' 
ing the migrant farmworkers * However ^ studies and investigations 
repea ted ly have shown tha t the benef i ts of legislation for the genera 1 
and stable populations do not reach migrants and their families* In 
addition to be ing highly mobi le^ migrants are locked into the vicious 
cy c le of pover ty * Thus , wh i 1 e some progress has been made since 1962^ 
the migrant farmworkers are still left with uncontrollable problems 
tha t produce f r i gh ten ing statistics. 

Hous ing cond i t ions for seas ona I agr t cu 1 tural farmworkers have improved ^ 
bu t not enough * There are too many migrant farm labor camps wi thou t 
hea t J adequa te lighting or ven tilation^ p lumb ing or refrigeration. 
Living space is extremely limit ed^ and in many cases square footage 
ts less than that recommended by the Amer i can P r i son Association for 
mini mum cell space. In many ins tances one outside toilet facility 
serves 60 to 70 people* 
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Despite recent progratas^ the tinnet health care needs of nitgrants 
reoa tn critical* The ni gran t hea 1 th prog rara reaches on 1y 10 pe=*cen t 
of the population eligible for services. The infant mortality rate 
for Digrants is 25 percent higher than the national average* Hortality 
rates for tuberculosis and other infectious diseases among niigrants 
are 2*5 ttoes the national rate^ and for influenza and pneuponta the 
rate is 20 percent higher for nigrants than it is for the general 
population* Parasitic^ res pi ratory^ and digestive systera diseases 
are two to five times more prevalent among migrants than in the 
genera 1 popu la t Ion * Furthermore^ doctors and other specialists have 
re i tera ted tha t poor hous Ing of migrants is directly rela ted to 
speci f ic at Imen ts and illnesses^ e*g. diarrhea^ dehydrat ion^ as thma^ 
aneni a J and men ingitis* In addition^ we find f requen t safety hazards 
result! ng in accidents^ injuries^ falls^ and burns* 

Estimates of the number of work i ng children of migratory laborers 
run as high as 300^000. Half of this number may work as regular 
con t r ibutors to the incomes of thei r f am i 1 1 es * The average income 
of migrant farmworkers is bel ow the es tabi i shed pover ty level . The 
American Friends Service Comnittee maintains that the end result of 
child labor in agriculture on the industrial ized farms is the same as 
that in the factory* Exhausted by too much work at too young an age^ 
with too little food and too little rest^ the child is deprived of 
a normal period of growth and education* 

Educational opportunities are crucial in breaking out of the vicious 
migrant cycle* There are an estimated 800^000 migrant children in 
the United States* Quite obviously they do not yet receive the full 
benef its of educati on^ 

in a study conducted by Exotech Systems^ Inc*, Eva ] ua t i on of The 
Impact of ESEA Title J_ Programs for Mi gran t Ch i Idren of Migrant 
Agr icu rtura 1 Workers , it was found that: 

- Mig ran t s tuden ts f al l behi nd thei r peers in grade level * 
The average migrant student is from six to eighteen months 
beh ind the expected grade level for the age group* 

* Mi grant s tuden ts fa 1 1 mos t markedly beh ind t n both 

achievement and ^ rade leve I in the th i rd and f ou r th g rades * 
Ach I evenien t levels of migrant children diverge marked ly 
f ron; the rest of the student popu lation during the third 
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and fourth grades* Approxina tely three years a re requ i red 
for the average ojgrant student in CaHfornia and Texas to 
isove about one grade level in the third and fourth grades* 
Further study Is necessary to determine why the third and 
fourth grades are so difficult for niigrant students* 
* Mos t migrant s tuden ts drop ou t of schoo I before the ninth 
grade * The average non-Digrant student has a 36 percent 
chance of entering the ninth grade and an 80 percent chance 
of entering the twelfth grade* The nigrant student has a 
kO percent chance of en te ring the ninth grade and only an 
11 percent chance of entering the twel f th grade* Yet more 
than 90 percent of 4^1 migrant students who were sampled 
expressed a desire to stay in school despite the academic 
and economic problems * 

Hr* Chairman^ i know that everyone from State Directors of migrant 
education to the mi gran t aides will adm i t tha t a great deal more has 
to be done before the migrant child receives unprejudiced treatment 
from our educational and governmen tal systems* 1 also know that 
m i g ran t educators will bear their share of the bl ame and responsibility 
for shortcomings in the impl emen ta t ion of migrant education programs* 
Yet we would be remiss if we did not give proper cred i t for some 
excellent work being done by the migrant education programs* Let there 
be no doubt that State Directors of migrant education along with the 
Director and staff of the U* S* Office of Educat ion/H i gran t Branch 
have tack led and are beginning to come to grips v/ith some insurmountable 
problems in the deli very of prog rams to migrant farmworkers and their 
f ami lies* 

For some t i me now it has been obvious that no agency has sufficient 
manpower^ funds or exper t ise to deal adequately v/ith the multifaceted 
situation of migrant farmworkers * Fu r thermore^ v/e have come to 
recognize that mig ran t fa rmworker s are a national populat i on , t rans^ 
migrating and criss-crossing several county and state boundaries in 
search of emp 1 oymen t * These two cond 1 1 1 ons are comp Heated by the fact 
that migrant fa rmworker s a re deprived of economic and political 
resources* I think that most of us would agree that i nter agency and 
interstate coordination and cooperation are prerequisites for 
effectively imp acting such comp lex cond 1 1 1 ons . 



In an educational context the high mobility factor plays havoc on 
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the migrant child's education with regard to program continuity^ 

record keep i ng and tr ansni t tal of s cho I as t i c and heal th i nf oraa t i on ^ 

and cred i t* trans fer . The ciigrant education programs have ach i eved 

some very significant development towards resolving these problems* 

While itfe can be critical of and impatient with the progress in migrant 
education^ I for one must say that I ati highly impressed by the 
Migrant Student Record Transfer System; by the coorii t na t i on and co- 
operation be tween states in the three maj or migrant streams; by the 
development of a basic skills measurement in reading and math; by 
the exper i men t with interstate trans fer of academic creiiits be tween 
the states of Washington and Texas; and by interagency efforts to 
deal cooper a t tvely with migrant education p rog rans - We should not 
over 1 ook the fact that one of the first blllngual-blcultural com* 
ponen ts deve 1 oped and i hcor por a ted for use was In migrant education 
programs* 1 am also encouraged by the development of such programs 
as the California Hini-Corps^ in the area of teacher training^ and 
Florida's Learn and Earn^ in the area of vocational and career train* 
ing. Finally, 1 wan t to recognize the genuine comm Itment and ded i * 
cation that I have found in several individuals whom 1 have met at 
various levels in the migrant education program. They may not be 
in the majority, but I am optimistic that their numbers will increase 
because their enthusiasm^ c rea t j venes s , and profess t onal t sm are 
exempl ary and con t ag t ous . 

1 n one res pec t the accomp 1 1 shmen ts of migrant educaton p rog r ams are 
more amazing than its failings* Migrant programs^ like their clientele^ 
have always had to fight for sur/ival; such fighting drains valuable 
energ ies and resources* In essence we have said to them^ "Ore am grand 
designs.'^ Then we buried them in some obscure corner of the bureaucracy* 
The migrant education program began in 1967; ( was startled to learn 
that no specific rules and regulations exist for migrant education. 
Why IS it that the Office of Education ts only now, nine years into 
the prog ram, proposing these rules and regulations? There can only 
be one answer^ Hr* Chai rman : there exists a good deal of indifference 
in the Office of Education toward migrant education, and teachers of 
migrant children have moved ahead in their efforts to equalize 
educational opportunities for migrant.children. Let our criticisms 
be constructive and forward looking for the Improvement in program 
deli Very, rather than allowing program deterioration by indifference 
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or elinination of programs by adfli n i St rati ve fiat* 

Ve want to guard against deteriorate on of any mi grant program as tn 
the transfer of the High School Equivalency Program (HEP) and the 
College Assistance Migrant Program (CAHP) from the former Office of 
Economic Opportunity to the Department of Labor* Both these programs 
will terminate at the end of the Fiscal Year because of the Department 
of Labor^s emphas is on manpower programs rather than educational pro- 
grams. The victims of adverse changes in policy are the clientele 
because services to them are disrupted or den ted* In the case of 
HEP and CAMP^ both programs received excellent evaluations by the 
Department of Labor at the time of their transfer^ only to be stricken 
from DOL regulations shortly thereafter* Migrant students face enough 
crises without having to worry about what services and assistance will 
be available next fa 11- It would seem that the obvious solution to 
this particular problem would be to transfer HEP and CAMi^ from DOL 
to the Office of Education. I would urge that such a transfer be 
done as expedi tiously as possible* 

Congress was extremely wise in identifying migrant programs and 
addressing them th rough separate legislation. I previously pointed 
out the importance of recognizing the differences between migrants 
and the genera 1 population* These differences dictate the types of 
service and programs required to meet the needs of this special 
clientele* They demand a higher priority than they are presently 
receiving* They require greater access to the decisi on -making 
apparatus of federal and state governments so that migrant programs 
can address themselves more systematical ly to the unique problems 
of migrant farmworkers^ A higher priority and greater access to 
the decision-making proces ses should help to accelerate the pace 
for bringing migrant f a rmworker s i n to f u 1 i pa r t i c i pa 1 1 on in our 
soc i e ty * 

The purpose of these hearings is to assess the present need s of 
migrants and to improve the delivery of migrant education programs « 
I submit the real issue is that Congress must re-examine policies 
and procedures which may unintentional ly be impeding progress 
toward this critical goal* The end result of these hearings should 
be to maintain program identity and to in crease educational 
oppor tunities for migrant children* 
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I am urging Congress to maintain program identity for iQigrant education 
and other migrant p rog rains * I ant also suggesting that appropriate and 
reasonable adpTn t s tra t i ve changes be nade to ensure direct input into 
the pol I cy-niak i ng process by migrant prog rants * In regard to the 
Migrant Education Branchy t am suggesting that the Branch have direct 
access to the Office of the Comftiis s i one r * I do not envision that 
such reorganization would necessitate additional funds* Reorganization 
should increase the effecti veness of the migrant educa t i on prog ram * 

Mr * Chai ritian^ the National Education Association believes that during 
these hearings Congress should find the ftieans to: 

^ ensure the con 1 1 nued i den tity of migrant prog rams ; 

^ provide direct access for the Migrant Education Branch 

to the Office of the Comm i s s i oner of Education; 
» transfer the High School Equivalency Program ChEP) and 

the College Assistance Migrant Program CcAHP) to the 

Of f i ce of Educa t ion ; 
^ Increase representation of migrant f armwo r ker s In the 

setting of policy and the Imp lemen ta t ion of migrant 

prog rams * 

The NEA Is willing to work with Congress and other interested groups 
to determine the necessary adjus tmen ts required in legislation and 
policy that will insure full participation of migrant farmworkers 
in our system. 
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